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AFFGHANTSTjjf,  review  of  works  on,  327.  See  India,  British. 

American  ATzi'V,  history  of,  120 — gallant  roiuluct  of  its  officers  and  men 
during  the  Tripolitan  War,  131.  See  A7i?7/. 

Ariosto  founded  his  Orlando  Furioso  on  the  Orlando  Innamorato  of  Boi- 
ardo,  385,  386 — spirit  of  his  poetry,  387-389 — style  of,  389,  390. 

Asia  Minor,  geography  of,  very  imperfectly  known,  396  —  full  of 
records  of  past  greatness,  397-399  —  omissions  made  by  travellers, 
401 — ancient  roadways,  400,  401  —  Sinyrna,  401,402  —  Assos  in 
Mysia,  403 — intervening  country  between  Mysia  and  Bithynia,  403, 
404 — province  of  Bithynia,  404,  405 — Nicma,  405 — sculptured  rock 
of  Yasilichia,  406 — Sagalassus,  ih — Selge,  407 — Perga,  408 — Xan- 
thns,  408,  409— Tlos,  409,  410. 

Auckland,  Lord,  his  Indian  policy,  332 — address  to,  from  Hindoos  of 
Calcutta,  336 — promptitude  and  vigour  with  which  his  views  have 
been  carried  out,  353. 

Austria,  trade  with,  before  and  after  tlie  treaty,  569. 

Australia,  colonization  of,  517-534.  See  Colonization. 

B 

Bentinck,  Lord  William,  his  Indian  policy,  332. 

Boddington  s,  Mrs,  Poems — truth  and  felicity  with  which  her  prose 
writings  are  characterised,  171,  172 — extracts  from  them,  172-174 — 
her  poetry  not  so  good  as  her  prose,  neither  does  it  display  a  high 
imagination,  174 — quotations,  175-178— her  attempts  at  song  writing 
not  successful,  178. 

Boiardo,  author  of  Orlando  Innamorato,  381,  382 — llanke’s  criticism 
of,  382-385 — resemblance  between  and  Ariosto,  385,  386 — his  writ¬ 
ings  not  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  his  age  and  country,  386,  387. 

Bolingbroke,  Lord — his  name  ranks  among  the  highest  as  a  statesman  and 
orator,  203-205 — his  classical  and  literary  acquirements  most  exten¬ 
sive,  205 — profound  moralist,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  and 
habits  of  the  mind,  205 — the  models  on  which  lie  appears  to  have 
formed  his  style,  206-208 — passages  quoted  from  his  works,  to  illus¬ 
trate  his  oratorical  powers,  208,  209 — appearance  and  manner  when 
speaking,  209,  210 — character  as  a  public  man  considered,  210,  211 — . 
used  all  his  influence  to  restore  the  Stuart  family,  211, 212 — impeached, 
and  fled  to  France,  and  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  to  tlie  Pre¬ 
tender,  212,  213 — his  principles  and  conduct  examined,  213,  216 — 
allowed  to  return  to  England,  216 — his  ‘idea  of  a  Patriot  King,’  216- 
227— the  private  life  and  personal  qualities  of,  considered,  217-219. 
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Boundary  line  between  the  Canadas  and  United  States,  583-592.  See 
United  States. 

Britain,  Great — foreign  policy  of,  545— careless  indifference  manifested 
by  the  British  public  towards  foreign  affairs,  ih. — attributed  to  con¬ 
tracted  education,  and  to  a  spirit  of  reserve  and  pride  in  the  national 
character,  545-547 — Parliamentary  proceedings  conducted  with  ex¬ 
treme  party  spirit,  547 — state  of  European  affairs  in  1830  at  accession 
of  Earl  Grey’s  government,  548,551,  and  553 — position  and  character 
of  Lord  Londonderry,  548 — policy  of  Mr  Canning,  548—550 — Duke  of 
Wellington’s  administration,  650,  551 — alliance  with  France,  553- 
555 — settlement  of  Belgium,  555, 556 — confidence  of  the  great  Euro, 
pean  powers  in  Grey’s  administration,  556,  557 — policy  of  the  Tory 
party,  557 — happy  influence  of  the  policy  of  the  VVhigs  on  foreigners 
558,  559 — course  pursued  by  the  Melbourne  administration  and  by 
the  Tories  witli  regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  Peninsula,  669 — Quadruple 
treaty  between  England,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  560,  561 — 
conduct  of  the  Spanish  legion  raised  in  England  considered,  561- 
567— commercial  treaties:  that  with  Austria,  567-569  —  Prussian 
League :  beneficial  influence  of,  570-576 — British  trade  with,  574—  ^ 
treaties  relating  to  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  576-678 — 
our  relations  with  the  United  States :  Boundary  question,  578,  579, 
and  583-592 — influence  of  Great  Britain  on  the  colonies,  579,  580— 
export  and  import  trade  with  the  United  States,  581,  582  — mutual 
ties  and  advantages  which  united  the  States  and  this  country,  582 — 
affairs  of  the  East,  592 — our  relations  with  China,  592,  593— Buenos 
Ayres,  593. 

British  Navy,  history  of  the,  120  —  difficulties  it  lay  under  during  the 
war  in  procuring  a  sufficient  number  of  hands  to  man  the  vessels, 
139,  140.  See  Navy. 

C 

Canning — foreign  policy  of,  549-550. 

Carlyle,  Thomas,  on  the  French  Revolution,  411' — style  of,  411,  412 — 
modes  of  discussing  the  French  Revolution,  412-415 — merits  of  his 
writings,  that  they  are  suggestive,  415,  416 — his  theory  that  hunger 
is  the  great  mover  of  revolution,  criticised,  416,  417 — utility  of  free 
institutions,  417,  418 — his  book  more  a  set  of  lectures,  illustrative  of 
the  men  than  of  the  history,  418,  419 — fatalism  of  his  views,  420 — is 
a  hero  worshipper,  421 — Mirabeau  and  Dumont,  421-424 — what  in¬ 
fluence  has  the  Revolution  had  on  civilisation  and  intellect  ?  424 — who 
were  the  agents  in  the  execution  of  the  Revolution  ?  424, 425 — notions 
of  right  and  wrong,  425,  426 — Robespierre’s  influence  and  character, 
427-432 — picturesquencss  of  his  style  one  great  attraction,  432 — con¬ 
temporary  relations  and  ey'ewitnesses  not  to  be  much  depended  upon 
for  the  proof  of  any  occurrence,  434 — instanced  in  the  massacres  of 
September,  1792,  435,  436 — in  the  destruction  of  the  Vengeur,  436 
— and  the  affair  of  Valmy,  in  the  memorable  campaign  of  September 
1792,  436-440 — trial  of  Louis  XVI.  quoted,  440-444 — closing  scenes 
of  the  Revolution  quoted,  444,  445. 
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Chase,  pleasure  and  excitement  received  from  the,  98,  99.  See  Scrape. 

Coleridges  observations  on  the  excellences  of  Shakspeare,  452,  453. 

Colonization,  views  entertained  in  Elizabeth’s  reign  regarding,  9,  10 — 
just  observations  of  Harriot,  10-12 — necessity  of  emigration,  517-520 
— WakeSeld’s  theory  a  correct  principle,  520,  521 — clearly  shows 
the  great  evil  arising  from  giving  land  at  too  cheap  a  rate  to  settlers, 
524-527 — Mr  Elliot’s  statement  to  the  Colonial  Secretary,  528-531 
— progress  of,  on  south  coast  of  Australia,  532,  534 — protection  of 
the  Aborigines,  a  main  feature  in  the  scheme,  534 — the  subject  in¬ 
vestigated  by  the  House  of  Commons,  535 — colonial  lands  and  emi¬ 
gration  commission  appointed,  ib. — differences  between  the  plan  to  be 
followed  by  the  commission  and  the  original  plan,  535-537 — evidence 
of  Mr  Wakefield  examined,  537-544. 

Commerce — laws  regarding,  should  never  be  exclusive,  but  founded  on 
wise  legislation,  5G9,  570. 

Coopers,  ,1.  F.,  History  of  the  United  States,  120 — character  of  the 
work,  128-130,  169  and  170.  See  Navy. 

D 

Deer-Stalking  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  98-120.  Sec  Scrope. 

E 

Evans,  Sir  De  Lacy,  memoranda  on  the  contest  in  Spain,  545 — ap¬ 
pointed  to  command  the  Spanish  Legion  raised  in  Britain,  562 — con¬ 
duct  of  the  Legion — vilification  of,  by  the  Tories,  562-567. 

F 

Fellotces’,  Charles,  excursions  in  Asia  Minor,  396-410.  See  Asia 
Minor. 

Foreign  Policy  of  the  Government.  See  Britain. 

G 

Gilbert,  Sir  H.,  voyage  to  North  America,  8,  9 — enlightened  views  he 
entertained  of  colonization,  9. 

Grey,  Earl,  position  of  European  affairs  at  his  accession  to  office,  and 
policy  of,  548-557.  See  Britain. 

H 

Hallam's  observations  on  the  writings  of  Shakspeare,  453-455. 

I 

India,  British — present  state  and  prospects  of — the  period  not  yet  arrived 
for  forming  a  conclusive  judgment  upon  the  results  of  the  recent  mili¬ 
tary  operation  in  India,  327 — no  limit  to  the  extension  of  trade  and 
commerce,  328-330 — a  correct  knowledge  of  Indian  affairs  in  this 
country  wanted,  331 — Government  sincerely  desirous  of  peace,  332— 
Siege  of  Herat  by  the  King  of  Persia,  encouraged  and  supported  by 
Russia,  333,  334 — extravagant  notion  of  the  military  power  of  Russia, 
335 — Persia  the  mere  tool  of  Russia,  339,  340 — Russia  has  bad  the 
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mortification  of  seeing  her  designs  penetrated  and  baffled,  342 — chiefs 
of  Cahul  and  Candahar,  sai<l  to  he  well  affected  towards  the  British 
Government,  343 — Shah  Shooja,  his  reception  at  Candahar,  346 — his 
character,  &c.,  347 — disunion  of  the  Barukzye  chiefs,  347-349 — their 
dread  of  the  Suddozyes  and  Seikhs,  ih. — Promptitude  and  vigour  dis¬ 
played  by  the  Governor-General — and  the  results,  353 — kingdom  of 
Punjab,  formed  by  Runjeet  Singh — extent  and  situation,  354 — will 
come  under  the  power  of  the  British,  should  a  contest  take  place,  355 
— Nepal  and  the  Goorkhas  formidable  neighbours,  356 — policy  and 
condition  of  the  Court  of  Ava,  357 — India  owes  much  to  Lord  Auck¬ 
land  fur  his  paciHc  line  of  policy,  358 — Dispute  with  China  may  cause 
the  Burmese  attack  us,  357 — relations  with  the  princes  of  India  consi¬ 
dered,  359,  360 — no  stop  can  be  placed  to  the  acquiring  of  territory, 

361 — odium  of  the  misrule  of  the  petty  princes,  falls  on  the  British 
Government,  364 — causes  of  the  low  character  of  Indians,  365 — crime 
in  India  excites  no  horror — Christianity  alone  has  power  to  regenerate 
the  land,  366—  not  desirable  that  Government  should  make  any  direct 
attempts  at  conversion — educational  grants  to  be  under  proper  control, 

367 — our  new  acquisitions  have  opened  up  a  new  held  for  speculation, 

368,  369 — baffle  the  schemes  of  Russia  ‘  by  fair  commercial  rivalry’ 

— Calcutta  improving — the  people  advancing  in  opulence,  &c.,  370. 

Indian  native  armies,  disciplined  after  the  European  mode,  conduce 
to  their  being  defeated  with  greater  ease,  267-358. 

Institutions,  value  of  free,  417,  418. 

Italian  narative  and  romantic  poetry,  371 — gradual  reconcilement  be¬ 
tween  classic  and  romantic  poetry,  371-374 — source  from  which  the 
narrative  poets  borrowed  the  outline  of  their  romantic  6ctions,  374 
— rudely  feudal  character  of  that  poetry,  374,  375 — vocations  of  the 
early  versifiers  of  the  Chronicles,  375,  376 — change  inthesocial  state,  ^ 

opinions,  and  literary  taste  in  the  fifteenth  century,  376,  377 — the  j 

Morgante  Maggiore  of  Pulci,  characterised,  377-381  —  style  and  j 

matter  of  Boiardo  in  his  Orlando  Innamorato,  381-385 — points  of  3 

distinction  between  Boiardo  and  Ariosto,  385-387 — poetry  of  Ariosto,  ] 

387-380 — Tasso,  390-395 — Ranke’s  observations  on  Tasso,  390.  I 

James’,  William,  naval  history  of  Great  Britain,  L20 — peculiar  merits  of  il 

the  work,  120-123 — answers  Captain  Glascock’s  attack,  124,  125— 
absurd  prejudice  he  displays  towards  the  Americans,  125,  126 — stylo 
is  excellent,  126,  127. 

M 

Macauley,  T.  B.,  on  Open  Questions,  509,  510. 

Mills’  British  India,  extract  from,  362. 

Mirabeau,  character  of,  421-424 — greatly  indebted  to  Dumont,  423— 
comparison,  by  Romilly,  of  the  two,  423. 

N 

Nepal,  kingdom  of.  See  India,  British. 

Navy — liistory  of  the  navies  of  Great  Britain  and  America,  120  —  Mr 
James’s  history  characterised,  121-128  —  as  also  Mr  Cooper’s,  128- 
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131 — first  nnval  rolllskin  betwer^n  England  and  Aniorica,  131,  132 
— remarks  on  the  three  celebrated  actions  between  the  Gncrriere  and 
the  Constitution,  the  iJacedouian  and  the  I'nited  States,  tlie  Java 
and  the  Constitution,  133-1-11 — on  tlie  action  between  tlie  Wasp  and 
the  I'Volic,  141-143 — tlie  Hornet  and  Peacock,  143,  1-14 — tlie  Cliesa- 
peakc  frigate  and  the  Shannon,  141-146  —  capture  of  the  llritish 
squadron  on  Lake  Erie,  1 16-1-lS  —  operations  on  Lake  Ontario,  148, 
149 — escape  of  Coininodore  Rodgers  from  two  llritish  vessels,  149 — 
action  between  the  Pelican  and  the  Argus,  159 — capture  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  frigate  Essex,  159-153  —  capture  of  tlie  British  brig  Reindeer, 
153 — defeat  of  a  Britisli  force  on  Lake  Champlain,  151 — operations 
on  Lake  Ontario,  157,  158 — exagserated  reports  as  to  the  loss  of  men 
sustained  by  tbe  British  in  capturing  some  Anserican  gun-boats,  158- 
1(50 — capture  of  tbe  American  frigate  President,  160-163 — capture  of 
two  British  sloops  by  the  Constitution  frigate,  162,  163 — disgraceful 
conduct  of  Captain  Warrington  of  the  American  navy  in  foully  firing 
ttpon  and  capturing  a  small  English  brig,  after  peace  bad  been  pro¬ 
claimed,  163,  164 — superior  gunnery  of  the  Americans  questioned, 
and  examples  brought  forward,  161-187 — summary  of  the  arguments 
used  in  the  Review,  167-170. 


O 

Open  Questions — difference  of  opinions  must  necessarily  exist  in  every 
Government  where  freedom  is  allowed,  493 — three  courses  between 
which  public  men  have  to  make  their  ,  choice,  493 — Sir  Robert  Peel’s 
declaration  against,  495-497 — theory  of,  discussed,  498-501 — Do 
they  neutralize  a  Government,  and  prevent  it  from  bringing  forward 
public  measures?  501 — do  they  paralyse  tbe  united  action  and  au¬ 
thority  of  an  executive  ?  501-503 — ^(ibjects  of,  are  truth  and  honour, 
503 — Corn-Laws  stated  as  an  example,  503 — also  Roman  Catholic 
Emancipation,  504-506 — contradictions  in  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of, 
506,  507 — usages  of  the  British  Constitution  since  the  Revolution  in 
regard  to  them,  507-513 — prohibition  of,  evinces  a  want  of  respect  for 
public  opinion,  513,  514 — and  would  lessen  the  security  of  prudent 
legislation,  514 — perplexity  anil  weakness  of  those  Governments  and 
public  bodies  who  have  none,  515-517. 

P 

Palmerston,  Lord — diplomatic  abilities  of,  552 — efforts  of,  for  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  tbe  Slave  Trade,  576-578. 

Parties — present  state  and  conduct  of,  275 — necessity  of  attentively 
studying  tbe  state  of  parties,  and  the  principles  on  which  public  men 
act,  275-277 — two  great  divisions  into  which  ]).nrties  are  jdaced,  277, 

278 —  efforts  made  by  the  Ti  ry  party  to  be  installed  into  office, 

279 —  charges  made  against  the  supjjorters  of  Whig  Government, 
281,  282 — policy  of  a  section  of  wliat  is  considered  the  Liberal  party, 
282-284 — Open  Question  considered,  the  ^  Corn-Laws,  284-286 — 
the  Ballot,  286,  287 — difference  of  opinion  amongst  the  Tories,  287 
—their  conduct  towards  their  leader,  Sir  R.  Peel,  288-290 — liability 
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of  the  leaders  of  that  party  to  second  thoughts,  to  take  wliat  they 
formerly  refused,  and  to  propose  what  they  formerly  condemned, 
290,  291 — measures  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church  brought  forward 
by  tlie  Wliigs,  rondeniued  by  the  Tories,  292-294 — Dissenters  have 
injured  their  cause  by  over  stringent  demands,  294,  295 — violence 
of  the  clergy,  295,  29G — outcry  against  Popery,  297,  298 — malig¬ 
nity  of  the.  Tories  against  the  people  of  Ireland,  298,  299 — luke¬ 
warmness  towards,  and  bitter  revilings  raised  against,  the  Queen  and 
lier  court,  I5C0-3U3 — Sir  Robert  Peel  disclaims  many  of  the  leading 
jirinciples  of  Ins  followers,  303 — incurs  responsibility  as  being  their 
leader,  ib. —  Sir  U.  Peel’s  speech  on  the  vote  of  confidence  criticised, 
304,  305 — Mr  Jones  Lloyd  quoted  to  prove  that  Sir  R.  Peel’s  state¬ 
ment  of  the  country  being  in  total  ruin,  is  a  groundless  assertion,  305, 
tjOt; — stale  of  the  country  now,  ami  in  1830,  contrasted,  306-308 — 
jdl’uii  j  of  Canada,  309 — comlnct  of  the  Tory  party  regarding  our  foreign 
alTairs,  309 — reduction  of  postage  cried  against,  311,  312 — prudent 
and  successful  conduct  of  Lord  Melbourne’s  cabinet,  313. 

Vlnjsical  Theury  of  Another  Life,  220 — style,  manner,  and  tendency  of 
the  author’s  work,  220-235,  and  251-203 — Spiritual  Despotism,  the 
ablest  of  his  works,  characterised,  235-237 — meditations  entitled  State 
of  Seclusion,  237-239 — his  Physical  Theory,  240-243 — his  supposed 
existence  in  the  world  to  which  all  mankind  arc  passing,  243-254. 

Pitt,  William,  correspondence  of — Earl  of  Chatham,  179-219. 

Poetry,  gradual  reconcilement  between  classic  and  romantic,  371,  374. 

Prussian  Commercial  League,  545 — beneficial  influence  it  has  had,  and 
will  have,  on  British  and  foreign  commerce,  572-576. 

Pulci,  poetry  of,  characteristic  of  the  Gothic  and  classic  literature,  377, 
378. 

Pulteney — powers  and  accomplishments  as  a  speaker,  196 — error  he  com¬ 
mitted,  in  not  taking  office  after  driving  Walpole  from  the  charge  of 
affairs,  196,  197 — his  conduct  actuated  more  by  personal  spleen  against 
Walpole,  than  by  difference  in  politics,  197-199. 

R 

Rulciyh,  Sir  Walter — life  of,  most  attractive,  1 — various  biographical 
memoirs  of,  noticed  by  the  reviewers,  2-5 — serves  in  Ireland,  6,  7— 
first  appearance  before  Queen  Elizabeth,  7 — share  he  took,  8 — maritime 
expedition  and  colonization,  7 — Gilbert’s  voyage  to  North  America,  8, 

9 —  obtains  a  patent  to  colonize  part  of  North  America,  9,  10 — early 
navigators’  views  partly  to  colonize  and  partly  the  discovery  of  mines, 

10- 12 — his  two  expeditions  to  Virginia,  12-15 — privateering  expedi¬ 
tions  against  Spain,  16 — meets  with  Spenser,  16,  17 — amour  and  pri¬ 
vate  marriage,  17,  18 — employs  his  leisure  in  the  country  in  devising 
a  voyage  to  El  Dorado,  19 — expeditions  in  quest  of,  and  specula¬ 
tions  regarding,  19-2-1— voyage  of  Raleigh  to  Guiana,  24-28 — Ra¬ 
leigh’s  account  of  his  voyage,  28-33 — great  designs  he  entertained 
regarding  Guiana,  33-35 — public  services  on  which  he  was  afterwards 
employed,  35-37 — connexion  he  had  with  l'>sex  smd  Cecil,  37 — exe¬ 
cution  of  the  former,  37,  38 — exacts  bribes  to  use  his  influence  to  save 
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Bninham  and  Littleton’s  lives,  38,  39 — apper  ranees  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  39,  40 — death  of  Elizabeth,  and  accession  of  James,  41 — 
cause  of  James’s  dislike  towards  Raleigh,  41-44 — notions  he  entertained 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  England,  45,  46 — treasonable  plots  against 
James,  46,  47 — the  Spanish,  or  Lord  Cohham’s  treason,  47-51 — trial 
of  the  conspirators,  5 1-53 — defence  of  Raleigh,  53-56 — mock  execu¬ 
tion  of  Cohham  and  others,  56,  57 — considerations  as  to  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  plot,  and  the  knowledge  Raleigh  had  of  it,  58-63 — conBned 
to  the  Tower — his  occupations,  63,  64 — general  conceptions  and 
tenor  of  his  History  of  the  World,  64-67 — peculiar  merits  as  a  writer, 
68,  69 — strictures  on  those  writers  who  impugn  his  claims  as  being  the 
Bole  writer  of  the  history,  69  71 — liis  other  literary  productions,  71-73 
—his  knowledge  of  mechanical  arts  extensive,  73 — discourse  on  ship¬ 
building,  73 — experimental  enquiries,  74 — his  poetry,  75,  76 — the 
Oxford  edition  of  his  works  not  satisfactory,  76,  77 — his  liberation  from 
the  Tower,  but  under  restrictions,  78 — conditions  he  entered  into  with 
Government  to  re-visit  Guiana,  79,  81 — observations  on  the  offer  of  his 
services  to  the  King  of  France,  82, 83 — proceeds  to  Guiana,  and  failure 
of  the  expedition,  83-88 — returns  to  England  and  is  imprisoned — views 
entertained  of  his  con<luct,  88 — of  his  trial  and  condemnation,  95— 
personal  appearance  of  Raleigh,  95,  96 — qualities  of  his  mind,  98. 

Jtankes  Italian  narrative  and  romantic  poetry,  371-395.  See  Italian. 

Hoads,  extent  of,  made  by  the  Romans,  400,  401. 

Robespierre,  influence  of,  127,  428 — his  character  a  compound  of  self¬ 
esteem  and  caution,  428 — in  his  religious  belief  followed  that  of  Rous¬ 
seau,  428,  429 — appears  to  have  been  strictly  incorruptible,  429 — 
influence  this  trait  liad  on  his  followers,  430-432 — character  of,  431— 
432 — contrasted  with  Cromwell,  ib. — eloquence  of,  ib. 

Russia-— \\eT  interference  in  our  Indian  possessions,  332-335 — extract 
from  Mr  Ellis  and  Sir  John  M‘Neill,  &c.,  as  to  the  views  entertained 
bv,  337,  338 — as  averse  to  war  as  Britain — her  designs  penetrated  and 
baffled,  342. 


S. 

Scinde,  Affghanistan,  and  adjacent  countries — reports,  papers,  &c.  on,  by 
Sir  A.  Burnes,  &c.,  327* 

Scrape,  Mr,  on  Deer-stalking,  98 — pleasure  derived  from  the  chase, 
98,  99 — peculiar  excitement  received  from  that  of  deer- stalking,  99 — 
scenery  amidst  which  the  scene  is  laid,  99,  100 — high  qualities  Mr 
Scrope  possesses,  100,  101 — principal  deer-forests  in  Scotland,  101- 
103 — destruction  of  the  last  wolf  anti  her  cubs  in  Scotland,  101-102 
i — destruction  of  a  hunting  party  in  Badenoch  by  an  avalanche,  103- 
106 — manners  and  habits  of  the  red-deer,  106-110 — mode  of  attack¬ 
ing  the  deer ;  and  various  anecdotes  of  dogs,  and  struggles  between 
deers,  hunters,  and  dogs,  110-119 — considerations  on  the  sufferings 
which  the  chase  causes  to  the  animal  world,  1 19-120. 

Selge — situation  and  splendour  of  its  buildings,  407. 

Shah  Shooja — his  influence  and  reception  at  Candahar,  346— sovereignty 
of  Eastern  Affghanistan  conferred  on  him,  ib. — his  character,  &c.,  347. 
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Shakspearian  Literature,  446 — inBuences  which  the  writings  of  Shak> 

spearc  hare  had  on  the  public,  and  on  the  literary  world,  446,  452 _ 

observations  of  Coleridge,  452-455 — of  Hallam,  453-455 — criticisms 
of  French  writers  on,  455,-456 — opinions  entertained  in  Germany, 
456,  457 — Hazlitt's  criticisms,  458 — various  editions  and  annotations 
noiced,  458-460 — J.  Horn's  Shakspeare  plays  illustrated,  460,  461 — 
Dr  Ulrici’s  essay  one  of  the  most  philosophical  criticisms  issued  from  the 
Teutonic  school,  461,  462 — L.  Tieck’s  opinions  criticised,  462,  464— 
early  youth  and  education  of  the  great  writer,  464,  465 — unfortunate 
marriage,  465 — pecuniary  affairs  of,  465,  466 — Sonnets ;  adventures 
hidden  beneath  them,  466,  467 — age  at  which  he  wrote  some  of  his 
plays,  467-474 — chronology  of  the  dramas,  475-477 — criticisms  on 
the  imperfections  which  deform  his  youthful  works,  477,  478 — on 
those  of  the  middle  stage  of  his  life,  479 — on  ‘  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,’  479,  480 — on  ‘  As  You  Like  It,’  480,  481 — on  ‘  Merchant 
of  Venice,’  481,  482 — on  ‘  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,’  482,  483 — on 
the  6ve  great  tragedies,  484,  488 — general  impressions  and  views  of 
life  suggested  by  the  closing  scenes  of  *  Romeo  and  Juliet,’  488,  489 
— of  ‘  King  Lear,’  489,  490 — of  ‘  Hamlet,’  409 — of  ‘  Macbeth,’  490, 
491— of  ‘  Othello,’ 491,  493. 

Singh,  Runjeet — Cou.  i  and  Camp  of,  by  Captain  Osborne,  264 — army 
of  Runjeet  Sing,  265-269 — extorts  the  celebrated  diamond  called  the 
‘  Mountain  of  Light’  from  Shah  Shooja,  269,  270 — anecdote  of  one  of 
Runjeet’s  Cachemerian  amazons,  272,  273 — debaucheries  of  Runjeet, 
273,  274 — death  of,  and  character,  274,  275. 

Slave  Trade,  treaties  with  foreign  powers  fur  its  suppression,  576 — 
conduct  of  Portugal,  577,  578. 

Smyrna,  as  it  is  at  the  present  time,  401,  402. 

Song,  combination  of  qualities  necessary  for  the  writers  of,  178. 

Soulhei/s,  Dr,  memoir  of  Raleigh,  5.  See  Raleigh. 

Sutherland's,  Captain  J.,  Sketches  of  the  relations  between  the  British 
Government  in  India  and  the  different  native  tribes,  review  of,  327. 

Swift,  Dean — influence  of  his  Drapier’s  Letters  on  the  Irish  people,  192. 

T. 

Tasso,  poetry  of,  390 — Ranke’s  observations  on,  393-395. 

Tytlers  memoir  of  Sir  W.  Raleigh,  4,  5.  See  Raleigh. 

U 

United  States,  578  —  trade  with,  581,  582  —  mutual  connexion  which 
unites  the  States  with  Great  Britain,  582,  583— boundary  line  between 
the  Canadas  and  the  States,  treaties  regarding,  583 — decision  of  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands,  585 — objected  to  by  the  States,  586-588 — 
anxious  desire  of  Great  Britain  to  have  the  boundary  fixed,  588,  589 
— formidable  dangers  to  both  countries  by  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
question,  589,  591 — engineers  appointed  by  Lord  Palmerston  to  sur¬ 
vey  the  disputed  territory,  591,  592. 
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W. 

Wakefield's  new  theory  of  colonization,  517-534.  See  Colonization. 

Walpole,  Sir  Robert — blunder  he  committed  in  his  conduct  to  Pitt,  179 
— contrasted  with  Washington,  ib — his  conduct,  as  a  minister, 
entitled  to  high  praise,  179,  180 — early  political  life,  180,  181 — re¬ 
pugnancy  to  touch  any  question  connected  with  religion,  181 — 
cannot  be  cleared  from  the  charge  of  peculation,  181-183 — believed 
to  have  carried  on  government  by  bribery,  183-186 — his  merits  as  a 
statesman  are  of  the  highest  order,  186,  189 — his  policy  very  pacific ; 
obstacles  offered  to  his  wise  and  honest  course,  189—191 — his  financial 
administration,  191,  192 — private  character  of,  193 — character  as  an 
orator,  and  master  in  debate,  192-195 — should  be  looked  up  to  by  all 
public  men  as  a  model  for  a  statesman,  203. 

Washington  compared  in  the  position  he  held  with  that  of  Walpole,  179. 

Whig  Government — state  and  conduct  of,  contrasted  with  the  actions  of 
the  Tories,  275-315.  See  Parties. 

Windham,  Sir  William — character  of,  as  a  private  man,  191 — his  public 
principles  incorruptible  and  unchanged,  200 — part  of  his  speech  when 
he  attacked  Walpole,  201-202. 

destruction  of  the  last  wolf  and  her  cubs  in  Scotland,  101,  102. 
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